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A DAILY PAPER, FOR A PENNY A DAY, 

Our readers are informed, that the Proprietors of the TatLER, moved 
by what generally moves people on such occasions, desirous of not 
being outdone by a clever contemporary, and hoping that numbers 
may be enabled to read their paper who have more intelligence than 

' wealth, and who have hitherto found even so small a daily sum as 
two-pence, a tax too great for their expenditure, have come toa 
resolution of selling this journal, on and after Saturday next, the 
20th instant, at a Penny,—the old price of their illustrious prede- 
cessor and namesake. If any man who loves an honest opinion on 
Books, Theatres, Pictures, Music, and fifty other matters, and who 
is desirous of having a pleasant thought or two to begin his day 
with, does not hereafter take in a Daily Paper, when he can do so 
for a Penny, the reproach be on his head. For our parts, we shall 

* think well of nohody who is capable of his Penny, and yet denies 
himself this extraordinary advantage from it. 

The opportunity to Advertisers need not be pointed out. 

N.B. No alteration will be made in the price of the back numbers, 
and Subscribers are recommended to complete their sets, as there is 
not an equal quantity of every number on hand. 
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FURTHER REMARKS ON THE WRITINGS AND 
CHARACTER OF GODWIN. 


Tue abstraction of mind and concentration of power in Godwin, 
which I have noticed as forming the grand features of originality in 
his character,” must, when we consider their entireness and univer- 
sality, produce a considerable effect upon the style in which they 
are conveyed. Godwin has somewhat deviated from the notions 
which he formerly entertained on the subject of composition. His 
‘Enquirer’ contains a lengthened dissertation on its nature and 
‘requisitions, in which he betrays his peculiar opinions by condemn- 
ing the sacrifice of conciseness and energy to the elegance of mea- 
sured verbiage. He prefers truth, and direct impression, and the 
immediate promptings of the mind, which, when it has been well 
trained may be trusted, he thinks, for chaste and elegant effect, 
without appealing to the subsequent sentence of the eye or the ear. 
The manner of his writings, as well as the matter, will also suggest 
his incapacity in conversation, His style is too uniform and unin- 
terrupted to suggest a mind which could be kindled by sparkling 
wit, and too heavy and laborious to adapt itself to the celerity and 
lightness of ordinary discussion. He appears to be wound up. He 
proceeds as if by inspiration, to which interruption would be fatal 
discord. ‘ Caleb Williams’ is the work of a breath. In his style 
he is great by concentration and contraction. He must not wander 
through the varied fields of literature for ornament or illustration. 
This is the defect in his last work. He has laboured, he tells us, 
to reach a popular and interesting style. To attain this, he has 
sacrificed all for which he was great and original before. In common 
writing there is something mechanical. There are current senti- 
ments abroad from the great mind of human intellect, which it is 
understood that every one should make use of, but not that every 
one should understand—‘ Dant sonum sine mente.’ 

Godwin is not one of those mental painters, who can describe an 
object by one or two striking and peculiar dashes. Many men pos- 
sess the faculty of delineating either with the pencil or the pen, an 
object, or a character, without attention and without research. They 
do what they do, because they cannot help it, and they can do no 
more. This property, which in a greater or less degree every one 
possesses, Godwin developes in the least. It implies, of course, a 
relation to the peculiar ideas of the contemporary world. But God- 
win is born for all times. He has nothing to do with periodicals 
or periodical mankind. It is the same of his other works as of 
those of fiction, that they will serve for a thousand years hence. 
We connect them not with the ruins and revolutions in mind and 








in matter, by which we divide the historical world. They were sum 
and substance of human thought, where 
‘ passimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque Foro, et lautis mugire carinis,’ 

When this is said of an author, he presents a contradictory appear- 
ance, in offering himself as a candidate for a popular and interest- 
ing style. Again, this peculiar property with the pen or the pencil, 
is an almost mechanical power, directed to external and general 
results. It is led to its object by experience,—by inevitable impres- 
sions from communion with society. It is an instant perception of 
the incongruous and congenial, in relation to the present constitu- 
tion of things. A principle like this regulates, in degree, the style 
in which it is developed. The latter is desultory, unconnected, and 
gaudy. Let us survey the causes which require an essential dif- 
ference of style between the philosophical and the historical no- 
velist. One who creates a being, and endows him with passions 
and desires, and compels him to expose their inmost workings, and 
is with and through him, in the hours of crime and emotion, 
must, if he sustain such characters as his creation, and his own, 
describe the feelings of their bosoms from his own heart’s beating, 
and their joys from his own sensations, and their griefs must be 
written with tears. 

This is another thing to the portraying of the shadow of a proto- 
type, or the ‘ still life’ of a stormy picture, to the glaring descrip- 
tion and external interest, which are introduced with beings who 
figure as examples of what has been, or what is, and who have 
never been warmed with the breath of individual existence, God- 
win, with his concentration and energy, with his unity of impulse 
and of object, must not ‘ speak the words of another.’ Whilst 
reaping, however, the advantages of these peculiar powers, we must 
suffer also by partiality and exclusion. We gain in individual effect, 
we lose in general interest. These are egregiously combined in 
ordinary writers. A settled intermixture is agreed upon—an under- 
stood ‘ keeping’ exists, A painted sky or a smiling landscape are 
essential ingredients for the completion of effect. The form and 
costume of the warrior are detailed on the convenient occasion of 
his plunging a dagger into the heart of another. It is the same as 
at a theatre. We criticise the death of the hero, and try to work 
ourselves into something like truth. We are agents, and not passive. 
We like the thing to be done after an approved fashion, to be some- 
what classical in the modelling, and unique in the effect. The 
author is afraidto commit himself too much—he dare not trust to 
his own feelings for truth and effect. He would yield to the tide 
of passion, were it not for the sceptical Edinburgh, or give loose 
to genuine principle, if he dreaded not the Quarterly. This is the 
predicament of the majority of men of genius. They dare not give 
utterance to the ‘sublime and beautiful’ of nature, without it agrees 
with the ‘dictum’ of art. But there must be also a mingling of 
the free and the;}true. The ‘juste milieu’ lics between the pas- 
sionate vortex of Charybdis and the strong rock of Scylla. It is 
not to be supposed that the ‘ dictates’ and the ‘ dicta’ always 
agree. ‘ No man can serve two masters.’ Urged on either side, 
men find genius a troublesome commodity on the road to fame. 

‘ They fear, and hope, and neither part obey ; 
They hope the fated land, but fear the fatal way.’ 
They stand between heaven and earth; and have an eye to both 
worlds. They exclaim to the heterodox Godwin, and to him of the 
school of nature, 
* Causa fuit meritis melior tua tempore nostro.’ 

It is not to be anticipated that these are the ‘sentiments of God- 
win. They are conveyed neither as the deductions of his mind, nor 
as the result of his organization. He has too great a veneration 
for humanity, and too great a love for freedom, to see calmly one 
debased by the violation of the other. ‘Man,’ says he, ‘is a god- 
like being’ ‘ Self-respect is the root of all virtue.’ He looks upon 
all this clipping, and bending, and modelling, as sacrilege. He enu- 
merates and rejoices in the boundless faculties, and immortal desti. 
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nation of man, and would utter, as a peroration, the forcible con- 
clusion of Cicero, ‘ sic me colitote ut Deum.” It is with these 
sentiments that he flies from the common path to his peculiar pro- 
vince. It is thus, that with a double zest he revels in passion and 
speculation. This principle has also been extended to an extreme. 
In leaving the surface, he leaves also connection and relation. He 
forgets the existence of men and things, except the hero he pour- 
trays is the subject he delights in. ‘We proceed,’ says he, ‘ most 
safely when we enter upon each part of our process, as it were, 
de novo.’ In his moral writing he seizess upon a position with the 
greatest avidity, and proceeds with it to the utmost limit. He is 
not one of those who can say ‘ un peu, pour faire entendre beau- 
coup.’ He always begins at the beginning. He ushers in every 
maxim with a proper foundation. He rests upon his oars a short 
time, and takes a view of the subject he is about to grapple with. 
The ultimate elements and general foundation of ethics and philoso- 
phy, are simple and understood. But this is nothing to Godwin. 
He has a thorough conception of every idea, and therefore his enun- 
ciations, though they may be it in matter, have not the manner of 
common-place. Besides common-place has a relation to time, and 
Godwin has none. He makes a clearing therefore around him, and 
proceeds in good earnest to erect an edifice. R. 
(To be continued.} 


MR HOWARD PAYNE AND MR CUMMING. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sin,—In answer to the request of Mr Cumming, I subjoin the 
rhymes I introduced into the late farce of Fricandeau ;—and late I 
suppose I may call it with treble propriety,—as, from its perform- 
ance seldom commencing before half-past twelve, when neither au- 
dience nor actors can be in the best humour,—even the united 
genius of Mr Cumming and myself in the contested song, cannot, I 
fear, keep it alive much longer. Peace to its memory, I would say, 
would others ‘ leave it alone in its glory’ with as much complacency 
as I should; but they will not, and I am once more forced to speak 
of the departed. 

As in your paper of this morning, Mr Cumming owns that he 
had the idea of the song in question from Mr Sinclair, I am at a 








loss to understand how he can complain of me for encroaching upon 
his own originality. Certainly I am not to blame, if seven com- 
posers discompose him by setting his words without acknowledg- 
ment; nay, so far from it, I can give ample proof of its having been 
expressly stipulated by me, that the composer in whose hands I first 
saw these same words (for I never saw them in the Magazine he 
mentions) should not be a source of discord on that ground; for 
he was not only not to use them without acknowledgment, but he 
was to take care that the author should be paid for them; and, to 
prevent any clashing of interests, I did more—I desired Mr Mad- 
dison to obtain other words from the same quarter, upon the same 
conditions; naming to him their subject, and minutely describing 
how it was to be treated ; but the result not answering my purpose, 
I wrote a second song myself, for the second situation,—which, by 
the bye, happens to have been the only one of the pair ever distin- 
guished by an encore. Was this, also, a plagiarism from Mr Cum- 
ming? I really fancied I was acting very honourably in the affair, 


especially when I remembered how | myself had been treated about | 


songs. That of ‘ Sweet home,’ in Clari, for instance, went through, 
I think, eleven editions while I was abroad, before my name was 
attached to it; and although some two or three thousand guineas 
have been cleared by it, and it continues to produce a handsome 
yearly profit, I never received from the publishers so much as the 
compliment of a single copy, or a word of thanks for the benefit 
their treasury had derived from me. When I discovered that au- 
thors had a legal right to remuneration for their words, if they took 
proper steps in the beginning, I asserted that right on the first 
opportunity which occurred afterwards, and I gained my point; and 
the consequence was, that a certain well-known composer who had 
sold a song of mine without permission, has never spoken to me since; 
and certain musical publishers fancy I have used them very scurvily, 
in not being proud of filling their baskets with fine fish, without 
asking a little one for my own supper. Has this chagrin ‘ among 
the trade’ at all influenced the present attack? When I found that 
my desire to do a clever writer service was answered in the jockey- 
ing way I mentioned on Tuesday, and which stands entirely uncon- 
tradicted in his reply of to-day, I thought I ought not to allow a 
composer—(and the first ‘ of all his tribe’ who had appeared eager 
to second me in securing the privileges of an author)—to be 
elbowed out of his own share of the advantage from his own portion 
of a work he had, brought me, and I consequently_adapted new words 


to the music he had already composed for it. It was too late to change 
the construction of the scene ; and that, with the position of the song, 
as well as the character of the music, forced upon me resemblances 
in the subject. Having ascertained that Mr Sinclair had not 
only suggested the burthen, but had accompanied his suggestion 
with a better line than any I have been able to frame—viz. ‘ Young 
Susan has eyes, and she uses them too ;’—thus giving Mr Cumming 
not only a verse, but a Dulcinea,—I could not imagine how any 
sense of personal property could be offended by such coincidences 
as were unavoidable, without sacrificing a scene ‘ for a song.” As 
for requiring ‘ justification,’ as Mr Cumming expresses it, for 
‘ calling my song original,’ I never called my song anything. It has 
never been published, and the first ] ever said of it was in your 
journal, where the mention was accompanied by a full explanation 
of its origin, which would have appeared in the farce itself, had it 
been printed. The circumstance so triumphantly named by Mr 
Cumming, that ‘ the charge of plagiarism was preferred by several 
of the Sunday papers,’ will be readily believed, when it is remem. 
bered that Mr Cumming himself is understood to be very much 
connected with these conscientious representatives of the charities 
of the Sabbath. Indeed, in one of them, he is said to be the weekly 
dispenser of theatrical glory or disgrace,—and in that one (the 
Dispatch) 1 am told I am not handled with the greatest delicacy, 
I have not seen it, however, and I hope, for obvious reasons, I am 
misinformed. My newsman only supplies me with the Sunday Times, 
and the observation I found there being made in the gentleman-like 
temper which distinguishes that paper, I instantly answered, 
Mr Cumming seems pleased with his own pugnacity, and thinks, 
like Sir Lucius O’Trigger, that ‘ the quarrel’s a very pretty quarrel 
as it stands.’ This is the first ] have heard of any quarrel. A 
quarrel must have two sides, and this seems to be all on one.—A 
manuscript song is handed to me, and regarding it as original, | 
agree to bring it into a new farce, for the advantage of the author; 
but finding it is not only not original, but has been published, I 
decline to make use of it. Iam then charged with robbing the 
author. Idecline to have anything to do with the author, therefore 
I rob him. I answer by simply shewing, not only that I have not 
robbed the author, but that what the author claims does not belong 
to him; and this the author admits, and calls it ‘ a very pretty 
quarrel ;’ and then gives a sly hint of a masked battery of Sunday 
papers,—chuckling, it would appear, at the thought, ‘ if he don’t 
cry quarter now, let him look to himself next Sunday, or any 
Sunday after he has brought out a new play!’ Now I own I have 
a great reluctance to quarrel. I never quarrel when I can help 
it, especially with a man of consequence in a Sunday paper; but 
I am sometimes quarrelled with; and although even then I 
would infinitely and upon deeply weighed principle, prefer peace 
and good fellowship, and to live the little time we have to live 
in smiles and good humonr, if it can at all be managed,—yet 
if one cannot be allowed to go on in one’s own quiet way un- 
molested, I see no reason why I should not discharge my quota- 
tion too, and let the world know (as, of course, the world must be 
all in commotion by this time about this mighty affair) that, upon 
‘due provocation,’ like doughty little Peter in Romeo and Juliet, 
‘I can draw as soon as another in a good cause, and with the law 
on my side,’ even though the belligerent ‘ Sir Lucius O’ Tiger’ be 
brought up as a second upon the field against me. Here, however, 
I hope the matter will rest ;—for if money is to be made by the 
song, Mr Cumming is welcome to it ;—if honour is to be gained by 
it, he may put his own name to mine, as well as to that suggested 
to him by Mr Sinclair ; and, as he has seven composers on his side, 
and the Sunday papers to boot,—after this he must be unreason- 
able indeed if he is not satisfied. 

To you and to your readers, Mr Tatler, 1 must apologise for 
‘ filling up a space which would be better supplied if I had left ,it 
empty ;’ but as it might be cruel to posterity not to have this 
momentous question set at rest while all the parties concerned are 
in existence, annexing the stanzas which have been requested by 
Mr Cumming, and sincerely hoping they will amuse him, 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 














Thursday morning. 


HAVE A CARE, MON AMI! 
§ 
Though I own yours are dangerous glances, 
Have a care, have a care, mor ami, 
And remember, it now and then chances, 
Maids who look on as bright, remain free ! 
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Don’t imagine that every girl fancies has infected us with his punning), Mr Peake (for he is the author) 
Every beau who—vouchsafes !—his advances ;— has set this superstition in a very ghastly light. The Greeks, it 
Sv, when round you the smiling fair dances, seems, believe that an Evil Eye looks upon them on the approach 

Have a care, have a care, mon ami | of death. Mr Peake, we know not whether on any authority but 


Il. his own (but the fancy is a very ghastly one), describes this Evil 


At the moment maids seem most complying, Eye as an aspect which is seen upon house-tops, and looking in at 
Have a care, have a care, mon ami, 





For th ¢ their wiles of defi windows,—a pale face with a terrible eye, and clothed in dreary 
or the surest their wiles of defying, 

Is the surest their victim to be ! me, . ‘ 
Take a hint! Lest on triumph relying Helena is haunted accordingly, and sees the spectre. Unfor- 
When a Parthian dart may be flying, tunately, the spectre sees not only her, but the little boy ; and orders 


Any little rogue laugh o’er you,—sighing, 


are given accordingly by Mavroyeni, under pretence of distraining 
Have a care, have a care, mon ami! 


for the rent of the house (of which he is landlord) to turn Helena 
and her husband out of doors, and search the premises for the child. 

. Thursday afternoon. The search indeed is made in two instances, but in vain. In the 

Sir,—On my return from Richmond, I have perused my own § h eee eee di : bold & 

letter in the Tatler of this day. I think it is more than probable | ""S% ‘ne woman an aaa OOREPS, PTE orn 
that I am myself chargeable with a blunder which occurred in that | Upon the matter, and claim to be taken before the magistrate :—in 
letter ; for a friend, in writing to me, has paid me the compliment | the second, when The Evil Eye in person, accompanied by the 
of stating that I have two different modes of scribbling—‘ one which | officers, succeeds in discovering the trap-door, an unexpected hider 


I cannot read myself, and another, which no other per een cas read.’ | starts up in the person of Zané Kiebabs (Mr Reeve), a drunken, 
Instead of ‘ usserts any claims,’ I wrote, ‘ affects my claims. but good-natured associate of Demetrius, who has bought the pre- 
,, Obediently yours, 


. GAM mises, and lately assisted Helena to take the little boy out of them. 
J. O.SCUMMING, A.M. There are several ludicrous scenes of this Zané, both with Demetrius 
and others, which we shall mention presently, when we come to 


THE PLAY-GOER. speak of ReeEve’s acting. But Demetrius’s drunkenness is of a 
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more tragical order. It gives rise to one scene of considerable 

PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. interest. Among the presents made to Helena by the scoundrel of 

HiyMarkgt.—The Goldsmith—The School for Coquettes—John of Paris. a magistrate is a piece of paper which he takes for a charm but 
EnciisH Orera.—Ihe Evil Eye—Arrangement—The Sister of Charity. 





which is in fact a ticket in a European lottery. Helena receives 
Enciish Opera—ADELPHI. intelligence that this ticket has turned up a prize. Intoxicated with 
Wuen we first heard of the title of the new musical drama, which joy , and hoping to rescue her husband fs om his bad habits by paying 
was produced here last night,—The Evil Eye,—we concluded it to his debts, which have preyed npon his mind, she proceeds, in ® 
be founded on a superstition that has been common in many parts strain of fond and mysterious announcement, to break to him his 
of the world,—the notion that some people have been gifted with good fortune, when he interrupts her by starting ad like . tnadmen, 
the power of blighting their neighbour’s comfort and fortunes, by and telling her that he had gambled away the ticket in his last 
looking upon them with an eye of evil intention ; or rather perhaps debauch. ; 
than anybody who so uses his eye will do the person a mischief,—a To hasten, however, the conclusion of the story (for these plots 
fancy that has no doubt been too often founded upon reasonable | 8° @Pt 0 take up a great deal of time and room) Helene, in spite 
grounds, and grown into a superstition accordingly. But it is put of the aneags she repeatedly endures from The Foil Eye, succeeds 
in a far more formidable shape in the opera. in secreting the little Marco: a way i made to Basilius’s dungeon 
The object on whom the superstition is here represented as by Andrea one others, who wadereiine = Helene wee & the 
working, is a Greek woman of humble condition, Helena (Miss | CVF next to it with Marco, and is again tersified with The Evil 
Ketty), who shews a more than usual zeal in the fortunes of a Eye, who threatening, however, to take the child from her, is dis- 
persecuted family of her countrymen, and who scorns the addresses covered to be a living man, and is shot by the little fellow ; the 
of a Greek magistrate in the Turkish interest, Mavroyeni (Mr Per- good-natured, dounben Zane appears, and faforme Helena that he 
KINs). has won back her ticket for her “ play; and just as the magistrate 
Helena had been an attendant in the family of Abanitza, a Greek and his Turks have — in to seize the conspirators, te walls of 
chieftain, who perished in one of the massacres perpetrated by Ali the dungeon, undermined and fred, give way, and the piece con- 
Pacha. Abanitza’s two sons, Andrea and Marco (Mr Mru.er and | cludes wah the spectacle of Drusilla, on daughter, and others, 
Miss Pootr), escape; and the former takes refuge with Basilius, | triumphing in the overthrow of their enemies. 
Bey of Tripolitza (Mr Saurer), to whose daughter Phrosina (Miss | There is little merit in the serious parts of this drama, except in 
H. Cawse), he is betrothed. Marco, a boy, is concealed by Helena, | the striking use that has been made of the superstition: but Mr 
beneath a trap-doorin her house. She has married Demetrius, a | Peake has a strong relish of humour ; and besides some grim jokes 
drunken spendthrift (Mr Buanp) ; and is very unhappy between | which he has put into the Mouth of the Eye, he has written a cha- 
the behaviour of her husband whom she loves, the condition of her | racter for Reeve, which bids fair to be a favourite with numerous 
oppressed countrymen, and the odious gallantry of the unpatriotic audiences, It is that of a sot of the most excusable order, to wit, 
magistrate. the hearty and the merry, who sees fun in everything, even in suf- 
At this juncture, Basilius, disgraced in consequence of the asy- fering, and has a spirit of enjoyment in him, of the true continuous 
lum he has afforded to Andrea, and accompanied by his daughter, | order,—Rabelaisque. He drains a joke, as he does a bottle, to its 
Phrosina, is sent in chains from his government to Napoli di Roma- dregs. Happening to have a tooth knocked out, he says it is lucky, 
nia (where the scene of the piece is laid), and there thrown into | as he wanted a place to hold his pipe in. A case of Turkish misery 
prison. Helena does all she can to rescue the old chieftain, as well | is presented to him in the person of a supposed tailor, who in the 
as to keep his younger son close concealed, and to parry the | style of the poor people in England, that talk’of their ‘ wife and five 
addresses of Mavroyeni ; till the latter, exasperated by her united | small,’ is in the oriental condition of having three wives and seven- 
patriotism and scorn, resorts to the diabolical measure of trying to | teen small ; upon which Zané exclaims, with his usual discernment 
weaken her to his purpose, by inflicting upon her the terrors of the | of the ‘ soul of goodness in things evil,’—* Three wives and seven- 
Evil Eye. For this purpose, he curses her with an invocation of it ; | teen children! poor unhappy wretch! what fun he must have had |? 
and to secure the blow he has given her sensitive mind, sets free a | There is an extremely ludicrous scene between him and his friend 
ruffian whom he has kept in prison (Mr O. SmirH), on the condi- | Demetrius. He has accompanied the latter to the door of his 
tion of his acting the part of this ocular demon-stration (the author | house, both very drunk; and the matter is, that he must have a 
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bed in his friend’s house, for it is too late to go home. His friend 
says that he shall, and a confused fancy gets into his head, that in 
trespassing upon the borders of Demetrius’s haram, he is to have a 
bed in his poultry yard; upon which he passes his time, before and 
after lying down, in imitating the call of housewives to the chickens, 
and (as well as a man can) in crowing like Chanticlear. REEVE 
kept the house in a long feast of laughter, by the manner in which 
he varied and revelled in this association of ideas. Among other 
fancies in evidence of the bright side on which he views everything, 
the most wretched discomfort included, he asks his friend, when 
expecting not to be able to get a bed in his house, whether he is to 
be kept out of doors all night,‘ like a peacock moulting.’ This 
fancy highly amused the audience. 

We have not time to say anything of Miss Kerty, except that we 
never saw her act better, in the best and most pleasing part of her 
style. Mis Pootx acted the part of a little would-be Greek hero, 
with her usual spirit, particularly in singing and dancing to a 
sort of war-song, accompanied by the clanking of a pair of 
cymbals. The grace and vivacity with which she tossed her cym- 
bals, and above all, the quivering energy with which she twisted 
her arms and her body about, in illustration, as it were, of the 
mingled sensibility and fierceness with which she should fight 
her country’s battles, was admirable, and set the house in uproars 
of applause. Harriet Cawse played and sung with her usual 
taste and feminine sweetness ; and we must not forget Mr MiLuar, 
who has a voice as smooth as a jelly, and knows how to use it. 
We cannot say a great deal for the originality of the music by Mr 
Ropwe 1, but there was taste and feeling in one of the songs given 
to that gentleman, and spirit in some of the little illustrative melo- 
dramatic passages. The scenery throughout is beautiful, Altogether 
we anticipate popularity for this piece. eT 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

Tue New Examiner or Prays.—The Duke of Devonshire has 
appointed Mr Payne Collier, Examiner of Plays during the absence of Mr 
Colman in France. Mr Collier has in consequence, we find, suspended his 
functions as a critic in the newspapers ; justly conceiving, that to pronounce 
judgment on a play in one capacity, and criticise it afterwards in the other, 
would not be proper either in delicacy or fairness. This spirit, and the 
known sonetusiionons and liberality of his opinions in general,—to say 
nothing of his intimacy with the drama,—argue well for the manner in 
which Mr Collier will perform his new duties, and for the liberality of the 
Noble Duke in putting them into his hands. 


A Scuootmaster Mititant.—Graingier, Principal of the Col- 
lege of Beauvais, being obliged to go a journey, appointed Thomas Demp- 
ster, the learned Scotchman, his substitute. Dempster exercised justice ona 
scholar who had challenged one of his schoolfellows to fight a duel, by 
whipping him in a full school, The scholar, to revenge his affront, brought 
three gentlemen of his relations, who were of the King’s Life-guards, into 
the college. Dempster made the whole college take up arms, ham-strung 
the three Life-guardsmen’s horses before the college gate, and put himself 
into such a posture of defence, that the three military men were forced to 
ask for quarter. He granted them their lives, but imprisoned them in the 
belfry, and did not release them till some days after. 


Severe Laws.—The severity of penalties is only a vain resource, 
invented by little minds in order to substitute fear in the place of that res- 
pect which they knew not how to obtain. It has been constantly remarked, 
that3in those countries whose legal punishments are most severe, they are 
also the most frequent: so that the cruelty of such punishments is a proof 
only of the multitude of criminals. The trve statesman is he who knows 
how to prevent crimes, extending his respectable empire over the inclina- 
tions of men rather than their actions. Rousseau. 


True AmsBition.—An herdsman governs his dogs and cattie, 
and yetis only one of the meanest of mankind. If it be a fine thing to com- 
mand, it is when those who obey us are capable of doing us honour. Shew 
respect therefore, ambitious rulers, to your fellow-citizens, and you will 
render yourselves respectable ; shew respect to liberty, and your power will 


daily increase. Stretch not your prerogatives, and they will soon become 
unlimited.— Rousseau. 


‘One Mr Mirton.’—Dr Warburton, in the preface to his 
Shakspeare, speaking of the Polyolbion, says it was written by ‘ one 
Drayton ;’ a mode of expression very common with great men when they 
mean to consign the memory of others over to oblivion and contempt. 
Bishop Burnet, speaking of the negociations previous to the peace of 
Utrecht, says in like manner, that ‘ one Prior’ was employed to finish the 
treaty. But both those gentlemen, in their witty perversion of an innocent 
monosyllable, were but imitators of the Swedish Ambassador, who com- 

lained to Whitlocke, that a treaty had been sent to be translated by ‘ one 

r Milton, a -lind man.’— Whitlocke’s Memoirs. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry we cannot adopt the recommendation of two of our sub- 
scribers, who write respecting a new series, 
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THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


The Farce of 
THE ROMP. 
Priscilla Tomboy, Miss Sidney. 
Penelope, Mrs T. Hill. Miss La Blond, Miss J. Scott. 
Old Barnacle, Mr Gattie. Captain Sightly, Mr B. Taylor. 
Watty Cockney, Mr Harley. Old Cockney, Mr Mulleney. 


O’Kgerr’s Comedy of 
THE YOUNG QUAKER. 
Lady Rounceval, Mrs Glover. Araminta, Miss Sidney. Pink, Mrs Humby. 
Dinah Primrose, Miss Taylor. : 
Old Chronicle, Mr W. Farren. Young Sadboy, Mr Vining. 
Shadrach, Mr Gattie. Spatterdash, Mr Webster. Clod, Mr Harley. 
Captain Ambush, Mr Brindal. 


To which will be added, the Farce of 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
Constance, Mrs T. Hill. Lisette, Mrs Humby. 
Doctor, Mr W. Farren. The Marquis, Mr Vining. Jeffery, Mr J. Cooper, 
La Fleur, Mr Harley. Picard, Mr Coveney. Frangois, Mr Coates. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 
Mrs Dudley, Mrs Glover. Sophia, Mrs Humby. Mary, Mrs Ashton. 
rs Grimley, Mrs Tayleure. Mrs Taylor, Mrs Coveney. 
Mr Gillman, Mr Webster. John, Mr Coveney. Charles, Mr Brindal. 
Mr Dudley, Mr Mulleney. Frederick Vincent, Mr Bartlett. 


To-morrow, Youth, Love, and Folly ; My Wife or My Place ; Rob Roy Macgregor. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


A New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 


THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
asilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Jiorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


After which, F. Rigs’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 
The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Russell. 
Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 


To conclude with a New Operetta, called 
ARRANGEMENT ! 
Louisa Lorimer, Miss Pincott. Emma, Miss Novello. 
Sir John Plausible, Mr W. Bennett. Charles, Mr Perkins. 
Alfred, Mr J. Bland. Tom Trim, Mr Wrench. Mr Benson, Mr F. Matthews. 
Servant to Mr Benson, Mr Heath. William, Mr Cooper. 
Countryman, Mr Addison, 





Count Arwed, Mr T, Millar. 


Lucy, Mrs Keeley. 


To-morrow, Arrangement ; Old Regimentals; and The Middle Temple. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


A New Domestic Drama, founded upon Mrs IncnBALD’s ‘ Simple Story,’ entitled 
THE FATAL ATTACHMENT. 
Herman, Miss Somerville. Matilda, Miss Scott. 
Madame de Walstein, Madame Simon. Lotta, Mrs Vale. 
Count D’Orlheim, Mr Elton. Baron Woldemar, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ernest, Mr C. Hill. Bonval, Mr Gough. Conrad, Mr Houner. 
After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor- 
dinary performances on the Violin. 
To conclude with the New Romantic Drama, entitled 
LE BELVEDER: OR, THE SICILIAN EXILE. 
Emilia, Miss Scott. Floretta, Mrs Vale. 
The Duca Belmonti, Mr Gough. Jeronymo, Mr Williams. 
Loredan, Mr Osbaldiston. Merallo, Mr D. Pitt. Ludovic, Mr C. Hill, 
Carli and Sabastiano, Messrs Honner and Webb. 
To conclude with Peakr’s Comedy of 
PAUL PRY 
Crimp, Mrs Vale. 





Laura, Miss Nicol. Paul Pry, Mr Vale. 





CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
A Farce, in Two Acts, called 
MORE BLUNDERS THAN ONE! 
Louisa Lovemore, Mrs Chapman. Susan, Mrs Apjohn. Letty, Mrs Weston. 
Old Melboune, Mr Macarthy. Young Melbourne, Mr J. Vining. 
Larry Hoolaghan, Mr Power. 
After which, Pan. L. Poznanski, surnamed the Polish Paganini, will execute some 
varied and extraordinary Performances oa the Violin. 


To which will be added, a New Three Act Comedy, called 
ETIQUETTE RUN MAD 
Louisa Forrester, Mrs Chapman. Emma Forrester, Miss Bouchier. 
Bell, Miss Apjohn. Sir Peregrine Langley, Mr Macarthy. 
General Forrester, Mr Cooke. Captain O’More, Mr Power. 
Captain Frederick Langley, Mr J. Vining. Bob, Mr Manders. 


To conclude with Moncrierr’s Musical Comedy, in Three Acts, called 
ROCHESTER; OR, CHARLES Il’s MERRY DAYS. 
The Countess of Lovelaugh, Miss E .Tree. Lady Gay, Miss Bouchier. 
Silvia, Miss Apjohn. Rebecca, Mrs Weston. Bell, Mrs Knight. 
Charles Il, Mr Cooke. Earl of Rochester, Mr J. Vining. 
Duke of Buckingham, Mr Chapman. Muddle, Mr Buckstone. 
Amen Squeak, Mr Manders. Dunstable, Mr Worrell. 
Starvemouse, Mr Craven. Jeremiah Thin, Mr Macarthy. 
Balaam, Mr Brougham. Groff Barney, Mr Brown. Joskin, Mr Jones. 





AsTLEy’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
Copure Tueatre. — Wreckers of the Craig Foot— 
Bear Hunters—Black Beard. 
SADLER’s bale — Forest Hut—Fairy Call—Botany 
ay. 
VauxHALL Garpvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden 
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